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The  End  of  Comedy  in  the 
Modern  World 


Why  couldn’t  Wylie  Sypher,  writing  in  1956,  find  a 
single  example  from  twentieth  century  literature  to  support 
his  hypothesis  that  comedy  never  had  it  so  good?  How 
could  he  call  the  first  part  of  his  essay  on  comedy  “Our 
New  Sense  of  Comedy”  and  use  only  examples  from  the 
past?  The  most  recent  examples  cited  from  any  field  are 
found  chiefly  among  the  19th  century  products,  e.g.,  Dos- 
toevsky, Melville,  Goya,  and  Dickens.  The  only  twentieth 
century  names  on  the  list  are  painters — Picasso,  Rouault, 
and  Paul  Klee. 


jA.fter  some  research  on  the  matter,  the  lack  of  up-to-date  veri- 
fication for  Mr.  Sypher’s  argument  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the 
fact  that  the  libraries  and  bookstores  of  America  simply  have  a 
very  limited  stock  of  examples  available.  And  it  would  appear 
that  comedy  in  American  literature  will  become  increasingly  more 
scarce  in  the  next  few  years.  What  basis  is  there  for  this  state- 
ment? 

Americans  are  presently  faced  with  a rather  strange  phenome- 
non. The  stage  would  seem  to  be  ready  for  a new  era  in  comedy. 
People  are  ready  to  laugh;  in  fact,  there  is  a need  for  laughter,  the 
right  kind,  of  course.  But  there  are  no  great  writers  producing  the 
works  for  which  the  stage  is  set. 

Analysis  of  the  social  atmosphere  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
necessary  elements  are  present  (and  laughter  and  comedy  are 
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always  dependent  on  the  social  atmosphere).  Wylie  Sypher  is 
right:  the  comic  would  seem  to  be  relevant  today.  What  then  is 
the  missing  ingredient?  It  seems  that  something  is  absent  no  critic 
or  philosopher  of  the  past  considered  important  enough  to  state 
explicitly,  for  indeed  it  has  never  been  lacking  to  such  an  extent 
before  and  somehow  the  obvious  is  always  overlooked.  Like 
©’Henry’s  onion  we  don’t  miss  it  until  we  don’t  have  it. 

Today  the  American  writer  has  no  norm  against  which  to 
present  a comedy.  Life  itself  is  ludicrous,  irrational,  of  questionable 
meaning  and  value.  This  lack  of  a norm  has  influenced  the  writing 
of  comedy  to  no  small  extent.  In  comedy,  there  must  always  be 
the  recognition  of  one  of  the  eternal  disparities  in  human  life — 
incongruity  is  at  the  heart  of  the  matter.  And  through  and  beyond 
this  recognition  must  be  seen  the  possibility  that  this  disparity, 
this  inequality,  this  lack  of  correspondence  between  the  ideal  and 
the  real  need  not  be  present. 

Do  the  American  people  sense  a discord,  a disharmony  in 
life?  Or  are  their  existences  so  comfortable  that  they  complacently 
sit  back  before  the  television  screens  with  a can  of  beer  in  their 
collective  hand,  feeling  perfectly  at  ease  in  this  universe?  To  the 
eyes  of  an  outsider,  an  anonymous  member  of  the  British  press 
writing  for  the  London  Times,  this  would  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 
Writing  a short  history  of  the  development  of  the  American  Imagi- 
nation this  writer  saw  the  vitality,  the  energy,  the  industry,  the 
individuality,  and  the  idealism  which  characterized  18th  and  19th 
century  Americans,  dampened  and  frustrated  by  a series  of  set- 
backs— 1929,  World  War  II,  the  Korean  stalemate,  and  the 
Russian  satellite.  All  of  these  helped  frustrate  a drive  for  success, 
he  believes.  As  a result,  there  is  a good  deal  of  American  pessimism, 
disillusion,  and  insecurity. 

There  does  not  seem  then  to  be  any  real  lack  of  a conscious- 
ness of  disharmony  and  disorder  on  the  part  of  the  American 
public.  Why  no  comedy?  But  there  is  comedy,  is  the  reply.  Where? 
Well,  there  are  the  comic  strips.  Pogo  is  very  funny.  And  what  is 
more  it  has  social  and  satirical  implications.  Walt  Kelly  is  obvious- 
ly against  the  Raffia  (Mafia  in  our  world),  Teevy,  Scab  Labor, 
the  American  Festival  that  takes  place  every  four  years  (“every 
once  an’  a while  we  bust  out  an  eelect  somebody  . . .”),  Teevy, 
sentimentality  (“There  ain’t  hardly  nothin’  cuter  nor  a sleepin’ 
baby  tad  lessen  it’s  a pork  chop.”),  Teevy,  Vice  (Pogo’s  for  presi- 
dent and  I’m  for  Vice  . . . deep  down  wouldn’t  you  be  for  vice. 
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too — given  the  chance?”),  Foreign  Policy,  and  Teevy.  Why  is  he 
against  Teevy?  Nobody  knows  and  Walt  Kelly  never  says.  There 
is  a rumor  that  people  turn  to  the  Teevy  program  listing  instead  of 
Pogo  but  that’s  just  a rumor. 

Rather  sad,  isn’t  it,  if  the  most  notable  example  of  the  Ameri- 
can comic  spirit  is  to  be  found  only  among  the  want  ads  of  our 
daily  newspapers.  There  must  be  other  examples.  Well  then,  there 
are  the  sick  jokes  and  the  contemporary  cards — they  are  certainly 
evidence  of  the  comic  spirit  of  the  age.  Both  of  these  weird  types 
of  humor  seem  to  lend  themselves  too  readily  to  classification 
under  Wylie  Sypher’s  “glee  at  physical  deformity  . . • the  coarest, 
most  naive,  comedy  of  manners.”  Neither  is  a good  example.  Nor 
is  the  mass  of  light  verse  being  produced  truly  typical,  for  what  is 
not  obscene  is  sentimental.  Nor  are  the  film  comedians  examples 
of  the  recognition  of  the  disparities  in  life.  Think  of  Jerry  Lewis 
while  you  read  this  quotation  from  Agnes  Reppler’s  In  Pursuit 
of  Laughter: 

Laughter  has  always  been  open  to  perversion.  It  reaches  its 
lowest  level  in  the  cinema,  which  appeals  deliberately  to  crude 
emotions  and  to  mental  immaturity,  which  seeks  above  all  things 
to  make  no  trouble  for  itself,  and  which  its  endlessly  repeated 
‘comics’  has  never  ventured  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  those  danger- 
ous absurdities  which  have  destroyed  the  prosperity  and  lowered 
the  pride  of  the  nation. 

Or  think  of  Jack  Parr  while  you  read  Constance  Rourke’s 
comment  on  America’s  cult  of  the  comic  and  apply  it  to  this  tele- 
vision figure: 

The  comic  upset  has  often  relaxed  rigidities  which  might 
have  been  more  significant  if  taut;  individualism  has  sometimes 
seemed  to  wear  away  under  a prolonged  common  laughter.  The 
solvent  of  humor  has  often  become  a jaded  formula,  the  comic 
rebound  automatic — ‘laff  that  off” — so  that  only  the  uneasy 
habit  of  laughter  appears,  with  an  acute  sensitivity  and  insecur- 
ity beneath  it  as  though  too  much  had  been  laughed  away. 
Whole  phases  of  eomedy  have  become  empty;  the  comic  re- 
joinder has  become  everyman’s  tool.  . . . 


But  what,  you  ask,  is  a good  example  of  comedy?  How  can  the 
comic  spirit  of  which  you  speak  be  embodied  in  literature  to  your 
satisfaction?  As  Mr.  Sypher  found,  the  good  examples  are  almost 
all  the  past  examples. 

We  had  Herman  Melville  whose  insight  into  the  comic  ironies 
of  life  can  be  expressed  in  one  of  my  favorite  lines  from  Moby 
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Dick  concerning  . . why  the  Life  Insurance  Companies  pay  death 
forfeitures  upon  immortals.”  We  had  Henry  James  of  whom  Con- 
stance Rourke  wrote: 

Almost  invariably  the  opening  words  and  even  the  later  se- 
quences of  James’  novels  were  those  of  comedy.  . . . He  ran 
indeed  through  a wide  gamut  of  humor,  from  that  of  the  happy 
and  easy  view  and  a delicate  satire  to  a broad  caricature  and 
irony. 

To  select  writers  at  random,  there  was  Sherwood  Anderson 
whose  form  was  comedy,  though  his  literary  outcome  was  more 
frequently  tragi-comedy.  There  was  Emily  Dickenson  with  her 
awareness  of  the  paradoxes  of  life  and  living  in  death.  There  was 
E.  A.  Robinson  with  Miniver  Cheevy  who  “missed  the  medieval 
grace  of  iron  clothing,  and  the  shopkeeper  in  “Karma”  who  had 
cut  his  neighbor  out  of  business  and  felt  almost  repentant  at 
Christmas  time.  There  is  an  ironic  kind  of  retribution  expressed  in 
the  lines. 

And  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  fished 
A dime  for  Jesus  who  had  died  for  men. 

And,  of  course,  the  tolerant  and  richly  warm  humor  in  “Mr.  Flood’s 
Party”  must  not  be  forgotten.  There  was  a Mark  Twain  and  a Will 
Rogers.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  even  lay  historic  claim  to  an 
American  Dickens  or  Shaw,  American  Shakespeares  or  a Rabelais, 
a Dryden,  or  a Swift. 

What  do  all  these  scattered  names  have  in  common  that  is 
essential  to  great  comedy?  Wylie  Sypher  expresses  it  well  when  he 
writes  that: 


At  the  radiant  peak  of  ‘high’  comedy  . . . laughter  is  quali- 
fied by  tolerance,  and  criticism  is  modulated  by  a sympathy 
that  comes  only  from  wisdom  . . . (this)  generous  perspective 
on  life,  which  is  a victory  won  at  a cost  of  humility  and  won  in 
a spirit  of  charity  and  enlightenment.  . . . ‘High’  comedy  ehas- 
tens  men  without  despair,  without  rancor,  as  if  human  blunders 
were  seen  from  a godlike  distance,  and  also  from  within  the 
blundering  self. 

There  is  much  in  Wallace  Stevens’  poetry  that  is  comic,  but 
it  is  hard  and  bitter.  And  Archibald  Macleish’s  picture  of  the 
world  as  a giant  circus  tent  where  the  top  blows  off  in  “The  End 
of  the  World”  is  hardly  in  the  true  spirit  of  warmly  sympathetic 
humor.  His  black  kind  of  comedy  finds  its  way  into  J.B.  where  the 
disparities  in  life  are  seen  but  never  is  the  possibility  of  any  better 
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way  shown,  never  the  reason  behind  the  blackness.  Nickles  char- 
acterizes the  poet’s  view  of  life  (at  least  his  literary  view  which  is 
all  we  are  concerned  with  here)  when  he  says: 

Agh ! the  world ! 

The  dirty  whirler!  The  toy  top! 

There  is  no  order  in  this  world,  no  justice,  only  a blind  God  and  a 
meaningless  sequence  of  events.  And  Nickles  again  exclaims: 

Absurd  despair!  Ridiculous  agony! 

And  speaking  of  man’s  trust  in  the  will  of  God,  he  says: 

Cod  will  teach  him  better  won’t  He? 

God  will  show  him  what  the  world  is  like — 

What  man’s  like — the  ignoble  creature, 

Victim  of  the  spinning  joke! 

Job’s  resigned  view  as  to  the  absolute  blackness  of  human  nature 
expresses  a similar  thought: 

God  is  God  or  we  are  nothing — 

Mayflies  that  leave  their  husks  behind — 

Our  tiny  lives  ridiculous — a suffering 
Not  even  sad  that  Someone  Somewhere 
Laughs  at  us  as  we  laugh  at  apes. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  be  guilty. 

God  is  unthinkable  if  we  are  innocent. 

The  tolerant,  sympathetic,  yet  intelligent,  and  essentially 
human  comedy  is  not  present — only  repudiation  and  Kerouac’s 
“nonsense,”  only  obscenity,  only  unrelieved  pessimism  that  is  in- 
compatible with  a Christian  outlook  on  life — an  outlook  that  hopes. 

Why  isn’t  there  any  great  comedy  being  written?  Agnes  Rep- 
plier  suggests  that  it  is  because  we  are  trying  too  hard  to  laugh:  “. . . 
it  is  only  America  that  has  felt  called  to  pursue  laughter.”  But  this 
is  more  a symptom  than  a cause  of  the  current  situation.  Stephen 
Leacock  wrote  that  “.  . . the  humour  of  the  American  press  is 
straight-jacketed  by  restrictions.  A mocker  in  the  early  morning 
paper  must  be  careful  at  whom  he  mocks.  He  must  see  to  it  that 
he  does  not  offend  syndicates,  or  organized  labor,  or  trusts,  or 
socialists,  or  Jews,  or  spiritualists,  or  reformers,  or  any  body  of 
people  strong  enough  to  retaliate.”  This  seems  rather  far-fetched 
to  account  for  a widespread  lack  of  comedy  which  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  name-calling,  calumny,  or  slander.  And  if  this  type 
of  censorship  accounted  for  the  death  of  one  or  two  early-morning- 
mocking  columns  it  was  probably  no  great  loss.  No,  the  cause 
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refuses  to  be  pinpointed  so  simply. 

Can  it  be  the  American  people  are  not  intelligent  enough  to 
see  the  comedy,  the  interruption  of  the  logical,  ordered  sequence 
of  events?  Or  is  it  rather  that  they  are  too  sentimental  to  establish 
the  necessary  aesthetic  distance  between  themselves  as  an  audience 
and  the  fictional  presentation  of  a comic  figure  at  odds  with  the 
world  in  which  he  lives?  It  is  possible  to  generalize  on  either  of 
these  topics.  At  the  same  time,  the  audience’s  lack  of  proper  reac- 
tion cannot  be  considered  a gauge  of  the  type  of  work  the  writer 
will  produce,  especially  when  it  has  been  shown  that  the  comedies 
of  non-American  writers  are  generally  appreciated  by  the  American 
public,  e.g.  Shaw,  Dickens,  Oscar  Wilde. 

As  was  suggested  at  the  beginning,  the  reason  for  the  lack  of 
comedy  in  literature  seems  to  be  rooted  in  the  attitudes  fostered  by 
the  current  philosophies  — existentialism,  an  imported  product, 
which  retains  its  French  flavor  in  the  United  States,  and  logical 
positivism,  now  firmly  rooted  in  the  American  tradition.  As 
Maurice  Holloway,  S.J.,  points  out,  “Logical  Positivism  is  probably 
the  most  popular  philosophy  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time.”  Both  are  simply  new  philosophies  in  a long  line  going  back 
to  Descartes — a long  line  of  anti-rational  philosophies. 

Logical  positivism,  as  Father  Holloway  explains  it,  is  the  “con- 
temporary attempt  to  establish  the  validity  of  what  men  know 
by  an  analysis  of  what  they  say  . . . philosophy  is  logical  analysis, 
that  is,  it  consists  in  the  clarification  of  the  everyday  language 
people  speak.  . . . Put  in  its  simplest  terms,  a given  proposition 
has  meaning,  and  to  that  extent  is  ‘true,’  if  the  elements  of  the 
proposition  can  be  reduced,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  some 
sense  experience  or  some  sense  data.” 

This  move  away  from  reason  and  the  concept  of  an  intelligibil- 
ity present  in  the  universe  is  echoed  in  the  existentialist  philosophy 
(perhaps  the  existentialist  attitude  is  echoed  in  Logical  Positiv- 
ism— it  is  difficult  to  decipher  these  philosophical  reverberations 
back  and  forth  across  the  Atlantic.)  La  nausee  propagated  by 
Sarte,  and  anguish  of  Kierkegaard,  the  doctrine  de  I’absurdite 
faithfully  held  to  by  the  followers  of  this  modern  movement  are 
also  rooted  in  an  essentially  anti-rational  approach  to  man  and 
life.  No  essences  exist — only  existences  which  strive  to  become. 
Already  at  the  first  step  the  existentialist  is  in  the  realm  of  the 
unthinkable. 
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What  is  the  result?  Wylie  Sypher  explains  it: 


This  sense  of  having  to  live  amid  the  irrational,  the  ludicrous, 
the  disgusting,  or  the  perilous,  has  been  dramatized  by  the 
existentialists;  and  it  has  also  been  boldly  exploited  by  propa- 
gandists and  those  who  seize  power  by  using  the  ‘big  lie,’  that 
most  cynical  form  of  modem  political  comedy.  For  all  our 
science,  we  have  been  living  through  an  age  of  Un-reason,  and 
have  learned  to  submit  to  the  Improbable,  if  not  to  the  Absurd. 


To  be  perfectly  fair  to  Mr.  Sypher,  it  must  be  stated  that  he 
would  probably  object  to  the  use  of  his  quote  to  prove  that  it  is 
impossible  for  comedy  to  exist  in  an  age  of  “Un-reason”  where  life 
itself  is  the  comedy,  when  he  used  it  to  point  out  the  relevance  of 
the  comic  spirit  of  our  age.  But  as  was  indicated  before,  while  Mr. 
Sypher  acclaimed  loudly  the  Comic  Muse  of  Our  New  Age,  she 
never  did  make  an  appearance.  Ironically,  Mr.  Sypher’s  “Our  New 
Sense  of  Comedy”  could  well  be  a satirical  title  indicating  the  fact 
that  the  new  sense  of  comedy  is  no  sense  at  all. 


For  it  is  really  impossible  to  have  comedy  without  the  realiza- 
tion that  man  is  rational  and  that  a meaningful  sequence  of  events 
does  take  place  in  this  life.  How  can  you  have  comedy — the  inter- 
ruption of  a logical  sequence  of  events,  the  portrayal  of  the  dis- 
parities in  man’s  life — how  can  you  have  this  comedy  without  a 
backdrop,  a norm  against  which  it  may  be  presented?  If  you  write 
a play  showing  vice,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  treat  it  in  a comic 
manner  a la  Moliere,  for  to  sin  today  is  to  be  realistic,  to  be 
natural,  not  abnormal,  nor  anything  out  of  the  “proper”  way  of 
conducting  your  life.  In  an  age  of  Un-reason,  nothing  is  unreason- 
able and  therefore  nothing  is  funny  or  comic. 


The  American  people  need  writers  with  truly  realistic  atti- 
tudes, who  see  life  as  it  truly  is,  with  its  high  moments  and  its 
low,  its  sinners  and  its  saints,  but  always  with  a backdrop  of  eter- 
nity, of  a Provident  God,  an  Intelligent  Personal  God.  And  if  you 
will  not  accept  a God  now,  perhaps  you  will  say  with  the  late 
Albert  Camus  (who  knows  the  answers  to  his  questions  now): 


L’absurde  est  un  commencement — I’equivalent,  sur  le  plan 
d’existence,  du  doute  systematique  il  a fait  table  rase — il  pent 
orienter  une  nouvelle  recherche.  (UHomme  Revolte) 
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In  the  dust  road  there  is  a dog. 

There  is  a portrait  on  the  wall 
And  all  the  fly-swatters  in  the  world 
Cannot  clear  the  garden. 

The  sun  moves  not  the  noon  shadow  of  the  hound. 
Not  capable  of  piercing  portrait’s  dark. 

It  frenzies  flies  upon  the  wilting  flowers 
And  in  the  dust  road  lies  a yellow  dog. 


• Marian  O’Brien 


What  Price  A Proposal! 


Marian  O’Brien 


jA.fter  all,  he  was  twenty- 
one,  he  had  finished  training  for 
the  Air  Force  Medical  Corps, 
and  he  was  intending  to  marry 
the  girl.  They’d  just  have  to  get 
used  to  it! 

So  he’d  planned  it — how  they’d  go  to  dinner  at  the  nicest 
place  in  town  and  then  dancing  and  he’d  have  given  her  an  orchid. 
Then  he  would  find  some  romantic  spot.  One  thing  sure — there 
would  have  to  be  a moon. 

Then  there  she  was.  He  saw  her  standing  with  his  parents  and 
three  smaller  brothers  by  the  gate,  her  blonde  hair  flying  and  her 
blue  coat  flapping  in  the  wind.  He  hurried  toward  them.  Then  he 
shouted,  “Mary  Jane!”  and  she  came  toward  him.  He  opened  his 
arms  to  receive  her,  smiling  to  himself  in  anticipation. 

“Jim!  Honey,  you’ve  landed  right  in  the  middle  of  my  semes- 
ter exams!”  she  laughed. 

Good  grief,  semester  exams!  Jim’s  kiss  landed  on  her  cheek 
somehow  as  his  youngest  brother  leaped  at  him  with  an  impact 
that  nearly  knocked  them  both  over. 

“Jim!  Hey,  Jim,  you’re  home!  Hey,  did  you  bring  me  any- 
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thing,  huh?” 

Jim  laughed  as  he  rummaged  around  in  his  baggage  for  the 
genuine  cowboy  hat  that  he’d  brought  Johnnie  and  the  bowie 
hunting  knife  he’d  brought  for  Mike. 

He  shook  hands  with  his  dad  and  kissed  his  mother. 

“Son,  it’s  good  to  have  you  home,”  his  mother  whispered  as 
she  hugged  him  tight  for  a minute.  Then  they  all  piled  into  the 
family  car  and  started  for  home  with  laughing  and  questions  and 
shouts  of  “Whoopie,”  from  “cowboy  John.”  And  Jim  just  squeezed 
Mary  Jane’s  hand  once  or  twice  because  he  could  hardly  get  a 
word  in  with  all  the  ruckus  and  excitement. 

The  first  week  passed.  It  wasn’t  exactly  Mary  Jane’s  fault 
that  they  didn’t  see  too  much  of  each  other.  Her  mother  prac- 
tically barred  her  in  her  room.  She  wasn’t  going  to  have  her  daugh- 
ter flunk  out  of  college  when  she  was  a sophomore,  practically  a 
junior.  So  he  resigned  himself  to  taking  her  home  from  school  in 
his  car,  which  was  at  least  something. 

But  Jim  was  undaunted.  As  eager  as  he  was  to  propose,  he 
decided  to  wait,  because  he  wanted  to  do  it  right.  He  had  another 
full  week  before  his  leave  would  be  up.  And  it  would  be  the 
semester  break  for  Mary  Jane,  so  he  could  take  her  out  practically 
every  night  without  her  mother’s  objecting.  On  the  last  date  he 
would  sweep  her  off  her  feet  with  his  beautiful  proposal.  The  more 
he  thought  about  it,  the  better  he  liked  the  idea. 

Their  second  week  together  compensated  for  the  first.  They 
bowled,  ice-skated,  and  went  to  a couple  of  shows.  Then  it  was  his 
last  night.  Jim  floated  in  security.  He  walked  up  to  her  door  and 
rang  the  bell.  Then  Mary  Jane  was  by  his  side  in  his  battered  green 
Studebaker,  bewitching  in  a cloud  of  perfume.  The  orchid  was  on 
her  shoulder,  the  ring  waiting  in  his  pocket,  and  the  speech  was 
memorized,  or  least  mostly  so,  since  he  hadn’t  wanted  to  soimd 
artificial. 

And  things  did  go  well.  The  steak  was  delicious.  The  band  was 
wonderful  and  they  danced  as  in  a dream  that  he’d  never  known 
could  be.  So  it  was  with  pleasure  that  he  ushered  her  into  the  car 
and  began  to  drive  to  the  place  where  he  planned  to  propose.  The 
spot  he’d  decided  upon  was  at  the  top  of  a hill  past  the  suburbs 
with  fields  around  it  and  few  houses  in  the  distance  whose  lights 
looked  like  an  extension  of  the  stars  from  the  sky,  a thin  silver  disk 
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shedding  an  enchanted  light  on  the  fields  and  trees  and  houses. 


Jim  drove  out  Main  Street.  They  spoke  little  and  he  thought 
about  his  speech:  “Mary  Jane,  my  darling,  you  are  heaven  and 
earth  to  me — happiness  and  life.  I cannot  bear  to  live  without  you. 
Please,  please,  say  you  will  marry  me!”  Was  it  too  extreme?  Did 
it  sound  silly?  He  worried  a little,  then  put  it  out  of  his  mind  and 
talked  to  Mary  Jane  so  as  not  to  think  about  it. 

And  then  right  there  in  the  middle  of  an  intersection  on  Main 
Street  the  car  had  begun  to  sputter.  He’d  run  out  of  gas!  He  pushed 
the  darn  thing  to  the  corner  with  Mary  Jane  steering,  walked  two 
blocks  to  a gas  station,  and  carried  back  a greasy  red  can  of  gaso- 
line, which  had  leaked  all  over  his  good  suit  and  shoes  as  he  tried 
to  pour  the  gas  into  the  tank.  He  could  see  Mary  Jane  as  she  knelt 
on  the  seat  of  the  car  and  put  her  head  out  the  window  to  ask 
laughingly  how  it  was  coming.  He  stepped  back  a bit  and  forced 
himself  to  laugh.  Then  it  was  that  a sports  car  tore  around  the 
corner  with  its  horn  blasting.  Jim  jumped.  He  dropped  the  can 
and  half  the  gas  spilled  out  by  the  time  he’d  caught  it. 

Now  he  stood  there,  clutching  the  red  can,  red-faced  and 
sputtering,  and  feeling  absolutely  ridiculous.  He  looked  over  at 
Many  Jane  and  then  down  at  the  greasy  can — “Mary  Jane,  my 
darling,  you  are  heaven.  . .”  The  heck  with  the  silly  speech!  And 
as  the  silver  moon  fought  with  the  street  lamps  to  light  the  pro- 
pitious scene,  Jim  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  shouted, 
“Doggone  it!  Mary  Jane,  will  you  marry  me?” 

“Yes!”  she  shouted  back. 

An  astonished  driver  waiting  for  the  light  to  change  watched 
as  Jim  dropped  the  can,  which  clattered  away  to  the  gutter  un- 
noticed, and  dodging  a car  ran  to  grasp  Mary  Jane  who  scrambled 
out  of  the  car  and  into  his  embrace.  And  this  time  Jim’s  kiss  didn’t 
land  on  her  cheek. 
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Anna  Jane  Wright 


There  Is  Something  About 
A Farm 


TL  here  is  something  about  a farm  that  is  wonderful,  and  yet  won- 
derful  seems  like  such  a commercial  word  to  describe  it.  It’s  more 
than  wonderful ; a farm  is  a world  completely  foreign  to  a city  and 
entire  in  itself.  What  it  is,  it  is,  and  you  sense  it  in  a moment,  the 
fullness  and  the  richness  of  life. 

I traveled  four  hundred  miles  to  just  such  a farm  over  the 
Easter  vacation  and  yet  it  was  more,  much  more,  than  four  hun- 
dred miles  from  Kansas  City,  from  the  College  of  St.  Teresas,  or 
from  Adler’s — it  was  worlds  away. 

Because  I grew  up  in  a small  town,  on  a sort-of-a-farm,  it  was 
more  like  coming  home  than  going  away.  It  was  everything  delight- 
ful that  I remembered  about  farms  and  more.  Now  I’m  not  trying 
to  be  poetical  or  romantic  or  humorous,  though  there  is  a touch  of 
each  in  a farm,  but  I am  trying  to  describe  a kind  of  a feeling  that 
you  get  when  you  go  to  a farm. 

This  farm  was  in  Optima,  Oklahoma,  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  Oklahoma  Panhandle  and  best  known  for  its  dust  and  con- 
stantly blowing  wind.  And  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  I immedi- 
ately fell  in  love  with  the  wind  that  came  across  the  level  ground 
and  drifted  through  the  fields  of  wheat  and  played  music  all  day 
long.  Sometimes  it  was  rather  loud  music,  that  made  the  trees  bend 
low  and  hurled  the  earth  into  the  air  and  brought  the  men  into  the 
house  covered  black  with  dust.  It  was  a wind  of  such  force  that 
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the  boys  couldn’t  ride  their  bikes  against  it;  but  if  you  had  it  to 
your  back,  you  wouldn’t  have  to  pedal  at  all,  and  you  could  just 
fly  down  the  roads.  At  other  times,  it  was  only  a whisper  in  the 
air,  a calm  and  majestic  organ  tone  in  the  breeze  that  lifted  the 
dust  into  tiny  circles  and  quietly  laid  it  down  again,  gently  as  a 
mother  fingers  the  hair  of  a small  girl  and  brushes  it  back  from 
her  face.  The  wind  was  in  every  corner  of  this  world,  and  was  a 
part  of  it. 

And  what  is  a farm  without  animals.  There  were  animals  all 
over  my  farm,  and  I think  of  it  as  “my”  farm  because  I was  there 
and  because  it  imparted  to  me  some  of  its  wonderfully  special  be- 
ing simply  by  letting  me  be  there.  There  were  cows  to  be  milked, 
who  merely  wandered  around  and  waited,  and  were,  as  they  say, 
“contented  cows”.  There  were  calves,  mere  children,  who  slept  all 
day  in  the  sun,  their  bodies  a mass  of  soft  tight  curls.  And  there 
were  cattle  whose  curls  had  become  glossy  or  fluffy  and  they 
gazed  at  you  with  somber  eyes,  wary  of  your  movements  and 
wondering  if  you’re  one  of  those  people  who  like  steak.  I was  told, 
pretend-like,  that  I could  have  any  steer  I wanted,  and  I promptly 
chose  a small,  black  one,  whose  hair  was  curling  about  in  every 
direction,  and  who  seemed  to  stay  apart  from  the  others,  as  if  he 
had  important  things  to  consider.  There  was  a donkey  for  the 
children  to  ride  and  horses  for  the  men  to  ride  and  there  were 
chickens  wandering  free,  calmly  pecking  at  unknown  somethings 
in  the  ground. 

And  there  were  pigs,  and  there’s  something  about  a pig  that 
is  fascinating!  Yes,  I liked  the  pigs  best  of  all.  They  are  so  comi- 
cally ugly  and  delightfully  dense  looking.  They  can’t  ruffle  their 
feathers  like  chicken,  or  swish  their  manes  like  horses;  in  fact, 
they  can’t  do  anything  but  look  at  you  with  small  squinted  eyes, 
and  they  can  look  at  you  for  hours.  But  if  you  move  close  to  them, 
they  make  their  funny  squeal  and  run  away  on  white  and  black 
legs  and  then  shyly  look  at  you  again  from  the  distance. 

There  were  people  all  over  my  farm,  mostly  children-people, 
and  quite  honestly  and  sincerely,  I have  never  met  such  interesting 
and  unspoiled  children.  There  were  four  younger  ones,  and  they 
were  different  from  each  other. 

George,  the  solemn  one,  was  twelve  years  old  and  at  the  age 
when  he  should  have  been  troublesome,  but  of  such  a gentle  tem- 
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perament  that  I wanted  to  hug  him,  but  didn’t  dare.  Painfully 
exacting  and  methodical  in  everything  he  did,  he  was  the  one,  the 
night  we  colored  Easter  eggs,  who  carefully  blended  each  egg  into 
a variety  of  colors.  He  was  slow  in  school,  yet  he  seemed  to  think 
deep  into  things,  to  be  reaching  for  conclusions.  Once,  when  we 
were  talking  about  a boy  who  had  a very  medical  sounding  in- 
fection in  his  knee,  some  disease  that  boys  get  from  riding  their 
bikes,  George  admonished  us  that  “Girls  have  never  been  known 
to  get  it,  but  there  is  still  a chance  a girl  may  get  it!” 

Tall  and  slim,  with  dark  brown  eyes  and  freckles  generously 
sprinkled  across  his  nose  and  cheeks,  he  was  most  commonly  seen 
in  jeans,  an  old  shirt,  a faded  jacket  and  a torn,  stitched  and  com- 
pletely mangled  hat  that  tilted  forward,  shading  his  eyes.  One  day 
he’ll  be  very  handsome  and  successful,  only  now,  he  is  that  won- 
derfully in-between  age,  not  really  a man,  but  not  nearly  a boy. 

Jim,  the  changeable,  was  almost  eleven,  and  I didn’t  see  him 
very  much;  he  was  so  busy  going  somewhere,  or  doing  something. 
His  hair  was  longish,  since  he  was  always  too  occupied  to  take 
time  at  the  barber,  and  after  he  had  been  riding  his  bike,  it  was 
one  brown  himk  shooting  straight  out  of  his  forehead.  But  most 
amazing  to  me  were  his  eyes;  they  changed  colors  and  yet  they 
were  dark  instead  of  the  usual  hazel.  They  really  weren’t  brown, 
and  though  I’ve  never  heard  of  navy  blue  eyes,  Jim’s  eyes  were 
navy. 

Jim  thought  school  was  too  much  work,  but  he  spent  a lot  of 
time  reading  “Newsweek”  or  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  because 
he  was  interested  in  history.  And  you  couldn’t  be  around  him  with- 
out encountering  a barrage  of  questions,  “What  would  you  do  if 
you  were  driving  and  a man  jumped  into  the  car  with  a gun?”  or 
“Is  Sunday  the  Capital  of  the  week?”  and  most  commonly,  since 
he  ate  quickly  and  barely  seemed  able  to  take  time  to  do  that, 
when  there  were  so  many  other  interesting  things  to  do,  “May  I 
be  excused,  please?” 

And  then  there  was  Sally.  I think  I have  less  to  say  about  her 
than  the  others,  yet  she  was  my  favorite.  She  was  almost  ten  and 
beautifully  shy  and  gentle.  Her  hair  swung  in  two  magnificent 
golden  braids,  thick  and  heavy,  that  hung  down  her  back,  well 
below  waist-length,  and  the  sides  curled  in  fine-spun  wisps  around 
her  face.  Her  eyes  were  light  blue  and  luminous,  and  ever  so  large 
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and  innocent  and  mostly  thoughtful.  When  I think  of  her  now,  I 
can  see  her  gravely  looking  at  me  from  behind  gold-tipped  lashes, 
and  in  her  glance  there  is  still  that  same  touch  of  watchful  con- 
sideration; she  liked  me,  and  in  return,  she  only  asked  that  I 
recognize  and  like  her. 

I went  everywhere  with  Sally  and  never  tired  of  being  with 
her.  I played  long  forgotten  games  and  remembered  all  the  wonder- 
ful things  that  everyone  who  has  known  a farm  when  they’re 
young,  always  recalls  with  fondness.  Bouncing  on  a large  snake- 
like inner  tube,  or  swinging  on  a tire  hanging  from  the  hay  loft, 
or  going  out  to  feed  the  cattle  and  drinking  clear,  cold  water  from 
a tin  bucket  and  then  coming  home  on  the  back  of  a truck,  laugh- 
ing and  trying  not  to  fall  off,  as  the  wind  whipped  across  your 
face.  But  most  of  the  time,  we  only  walked  silently  around  the 
farm,  examining  the  fields,  the  animals,  and  the  neighbors.  Despite 
our  difference  in  age,  there  was  the  spark  of  imderstanding  and 
unspoken  affection  between  us,  very  much  like  that  of  sisters.  For 
me,  she  was  the  little  sister  I had  always  wished  for,  and  also  the 
girl  of  nine  that  I once  was,  and  perhaps,  she  regarded  me  as  the 
older  sister  she  didn’t  have. 

Frances  was  five,  funny  and  loveable  and  sweet.  She  demand- 
ed attention,  but  it  didn’t  matter  haw  attentive  you  were;  just  to 
wink  at  her  or  smile  secretly,  was  enough  to  send  her  into  a spasm 
of  giggles.  She  was  childishly  thin  and  delicate,  and  she  crinkled 
her  pastel  brown  eyes  and  wrinkled  her  nose  when  she  laughed. 
And  as  easily  as  she  laughed,  so  could  her  cocker-like  eyes  fill  up 
with  sudden  tears  when  she  imagined  the  older  children  were 
teasing  her,  though  they  were  always  curiously  gentle  with  her. 
And  it  didn’t  do  any  good  to  part  her  hair,  softly  brown  and 
nearly  straight,  or  to  smooth  her  bangs,  because  she  got  so  excited 
and  tickled  at  everything  that  she’d  shake  her  head  and  laugh,  just 
because  she  was  happy.  But  sometimes,  she  would  get  very  girlish 
and  shy  and  bite  her  lower  lip  and  bow  her  head  and  then  shyly 
look  up  at  you  like  a perfect  angel  and  say  in  a five-year-old’s 
English,  “Anna,  are  you  gonna  come  see  we  again?” 

One  night,  I wasn’t  hungry  and  when  I refused  seconds, 
Frances  shrieked,  “She’s  just  all  fulled-up.  Mamma,  her  tummy 
can’t  hold  any  more!”  Or  you  should  hear  her  sing  her  highly 
original  Benediction  song,  with  which  she  accompanies  every  Mass 
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— “Genitores  ’cross  the  ocean.”  Who  could  resist  such  a charming 
little  girl,  who  might  come  running  and  screaming  across  the  room, 
practically  throw  herself  upon  you  and  smother  you?  Did  it  matter 
if  she  was  practically  pulling  your  neck  off  when  she  said,  “I  love 
you?” 

Of  course,  there  was  a mother  and  a father  to  take  care  of 
them.  I really  didn’t  get  to  know  them  very  well,  but  I can’t  think 
of  any  higher  praise  or  an3d;hing  more  to  say  about  them  except 
they  were  wonderful:  A mother  who  was  caring  for  her  family  and 
her  home,  a father  who  was  working  the  land,  and  parents  who 
were  bringing  up  four  wonderful  children,  with  love  and  with  life, 
on  God’s  favorite  corner  of  the  earth,  on  a farm. 
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(Speaking  of  innocence  from  experience) 


“I  have  seen  the  greatest  saints,  says  God.  But  I tell  you  I have 
never  seen  anything  so  funny  and  I therefore  know  of  nothing  so 
beautiful  in  the  world  . . 

. . , As  little  children  in  religion  school  acting  out 

The  story  of  David  and  Goliath  with  the  smallest  being  David. 

(It  is  Marc  who  just  turned  six  yesterday,  his  father  gave  him 
a B-B  gun)  who  says  to  Goliath  (it  is  Jimmy  who  being  gentle 
is  trying  hard  to  be  a rough-tough-giant)  in  a tiny,  high-pitched 
voice, 

“I’m  not  afraid  of  you!”  (The  teacher,  prompting,  “Why?”) 
“‘Cause  God’s  on  my  side,”  he  says. 

And  so  I AM. 

Then  the  king  (it  is  Irene  because  the  girls  insisted  on  having  a 
part) 

says  to  David,  “Don’t  go,  you’ll  be  killed,”  and  Goliath  says, 

“I  won’t  fight  you,  you’re  just  a little  boy” — ^whereupon 
David  (skillfully)  whirls  his  imaginary  sling,  bings  the  giant 
on  the  head,  and  the  giant  falls  dead.  So  David  stoops  swiftly 
pulls  the  giant’s  imaginary  sword  out  of  his  imaginary  scabbard 
and  lops  off  his  imaginary  head.  The  king  (being  just  a girl) 
trembles  when  he  brings  it  by  the  hair  to  her  (for  all  the  world 
dripping  blood)  and  the  audience  screams  with  delight. 

As  for  Me,  I haven’t  enjoyed  anything  so  much  since  that  day  in 
the 

desert  My  Son  told  the  devil  where  to  go.  Well,  and  I say, 
here  too  was  a fight.  And  if  the  teacher  would  let  them, 

I dare  say,  they  would  be  killing  giants  every  day. 


• Kay  Leitner 


TT  HAT  last  interview  I had  with 
Grandpa  before  he  died  was 
hard  for  me.  I don’t  believe  I 
have  ever  dreaded  a meeting  so 
much  or  felt  so  miserable  during 
it.  But  the  most  horrible  thing 
about  it,  though  I didn’t  fully 
realize  this  ’til  later,  was  that  I 
never  even  considered  how  hard 
it  must  have  been  for  him. 

My  parents  and  I had  driven 
to  California  in  late  August  be- 
cause of  bad  reports  concerning 
Grandpa’s  health.  That  the  re- 
ports were  not  exaggerated  I 
saw  as  soon  as  I entered  the 
hospital  room.  His  white  hair, 
in  past  years  so  prominent  in 
its  contrast  to  a usually  ruddy 
face,  was  now  scarcely  notice- 
able on  the  paleness  of  strongly 
ascetic  features.  He  was  lying 
with  his  eyes  closed,  but  I could 
tell  from  his  breathing  that  he 
wasn’t  asleep. 

I hadn’t  wanted  to  go  see  him  at  all,  but  my  parents  had 
insisted.  My  mother  had  some  funny  idea  that  if  I talked  to 
Grandpa  alone  it  would  cause  some  sort  of  miraculous  cure.  “After 
all,  he  was  very  fond  of  you,”  she  would  remind  me.  When  mother 
gets  one  of  her  fantastic  ideas,  you  have  to  carry  it  out.  So  there 
I was,  all  alone  in  the  room  with  him;  I had  to  say  something. 

“Grandpa,”  I ventured  with  forced  gaiety,  “Remember  me? 
It’s  Jenny.” 

He  opened  his  eyes  painfully  and  looked  confused  for  a 
moment.  Then  it  seemed  to  me  that  his  dull  eyes  cleared  a little. 

“Jenny?”  he  repeated  more  to  himself  than  in  recognition  of 
me.  I moved  closer  to  the  bed. 

“Yes,  Grandpa,  it’s  your  grand-daughter  Jenny.” 
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“Of  course  I remember,”  he  replied  petulantly.  He  seemed 
hurt  that  I should  question  him. 

“How  are  you  feeling,  Grandpa?” 

“Pretty  good,  tolerable  at  least.”  The  very  weakness  of  his 
voice  betrayed  the  lie.  I tried  to  think  of  something  comforting 
to  say  but  couldn’t.  Grandpa’s  feeble  words  came  to  my  aid. 

“Remember  how  we  used  to  pick  flowers  for  the  kitchen  table, 
Jenny?  And  how  I used  to  tell  you  stories  about  . . . about  . . .” 
He  paused,  groping  for  the  word,  his  eyes  pleading  for  me  to  find 
it.  It  came  to  me  in  that  moment,  frightened  as  I was  by  his  ap- 
parent delirium,  that  if  I could  push  back  the  white  hairs  from  his 
perspiring  forehead,  if  I could  stroke  the  wrinkled  hand,  something 
of  an  almost  miraculous  nature  would  happen.  But  I dismissed  the 
thought  as  one  of  my  mother’s  silly  ideas.  After  all  the  nurse 
should  be  called;  he  was  evidently  out  of  his  mind.  My  hand 
grasped  the  call-light. 

Somehow  I escaped  from  the  room,  telling  the  nurse  that  I 
was  upsetting  Grandpa.  I never  went  back  to  see  him  and  was 
actually  relieved  when  we  left  California. 

Grandpa  died  three  months  later.  Mother  sent  me  the  money 
for  the  train  fare  home  from  school,  so  I had  no  choice  about 
attending  the  wake  and  the  funeral. 

I knew  exactly  what  it  would  be  like  even  before  I entered 
the  little  parlor  where  the  wake  was  held.  Hushed  tones  would 
pervade  the  stuffy  air  and  banks  of  generally  white  and  pastel 
flowers  would  silhouette  the  generally  black  and  dark-clad  guests. 
And  really,  the  situation  couldn’t  have  been  more  true  to  my 
expectations  if  it  were  a play  I had  written.  Everyone  played  his 
part  in  the  scene  wonderfully.  Father  and  mother  stood  talking 
with  one  of  grandpa’s  friends  from  the  corner  tavern.  Great  Aunt 
Lucy,  applying  a handkerchief  periodically  to  her  eyes,  wandered 
among  his  many  boyhood  friends  from  Hartford,  some  even  more 
shriveled  and  hollow-looking  than  the  figure  in  the  coffin;  and  the 
other  mourners  exchanged  awed  whispers  of  eulogy  and  reminis- 
cences. Taking  my  cue  from  those  who  had  arrived  immediately 
before  me,  I knelt  before  the  coffin  and  went  through  the  motions 
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of  prayer. 

As  I got  up  and  turned  around,  I caught  sight  of  mother  try- 
ing to  comfort  my  three-year  old  niece,  Judy.  Probably  frightened 
by  the  solemness  of  the  scene,  Judy  was  crying  softly  to  herself 
and  clinging  to  a stuffed  brown  bear.  Suddenly  at  the  sight  of  that 
bear  the  thick  odor  of  flowers,  flavored  strongly  by  chrysanthe- 
mums, pressed  in  on  me.  I excused  myself  by  telling  mother  I’d 
missed  dinner  and  was  going  out  to  get  a bite  to  eat. 


I slipped  out  to  dad’s  car  and  lit  a cigarette.  The  heavy  smell 
of  gladioli  and  chrysanthemums  still  hung  on  my  clothes  but  was 
becoming  less  oppressive,  more  like  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the 
garden  flowers  my  mother  had  kept  on  the  table  that  last  summer 
when  Grandpa  was  with  us. 

Grandpa  and  I used  to  pick  them  for  her  every  night  after 
supper,  when  he  hadn’t  stayed  too  long  “visiting  friends,”  and  he 
would  tell  me  the  most  wonderful  stories.  We  must  have  made  a 
rather  incongruous  pair,  a wasted,  sometimes  unsteady  old  man  and 
a chubby  six-year-old  girl  picking  gladioli  at  dusk.  But  we  cared 
little  what  sights  we  presented  to  the  neighbors.  I was  lost  in  the 
magical  worlds  Grandpa  was  creating  for  me  and  he  was  lost  in 
creating  them.  Delighted,  I reveled  in  Grandpa’s  stirring  accounts 
of  his  valor  during  the  war  and  his  exciting  tales  of  a heroic  life 
as  a fireman.  But  most  of  all  I enjoyed  his  encounter  with  the 
bear.  “Tell  it  to  me.  Grandpa,”  I would  beg,  “tell  it  to  me  again.” 

And  he  would  tell  it  again.  “I  was  just  a young  man  in  Hart- 
ford when  the  bear  started  terrorizing  the  town.  He  was  a mean 
one.  First  he  started  on  the  outlying  farms,  killing  George  Thomas’ 
prize  cow,  then  he  worked  on  to  the  very  outskirts  of  town,  scatter- 
ing old  Mrs.  Simon’s  chickens  and  leaving  her  dog  all  bloody  and 
mangled  on  her  very  porch.”  (My  appreciative  murmur  stuck  in 
here  seemed  to  spur  him  on  to  greater  heights  each  time  he  told 
it.)  “And  then  the  sheriff  came  to  me,  ‘Ambrose,’  says  he,  ‘You’ll 
have  to  catch  that  there  bear.  Ain’t  nobody  else  wants  to  go  in 
those  woods  after  it’  So,  next  day,  I shouldered  my  rifle  and  went 
off  to  the  woods.  Well,  to  make  a long  story  short,  I tripped  on  a 
log  and  broke  that  rifle  in  the  fall  besides  spraining  my  right  ankle. 
Just  then  here  comes  that  big  old  bear,  and  do  you  know  how  I 
took  care  of  that  thing?” 
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By  then  I knew  the  story  by  heart  but  I worshipped  Grandpa 
too  much  to  interrupt  his  telling  of  it.  So  I excitedly  shook  my 
brown  curls  and  waited.  “Why,  I just  grinned  at  that  thing  so  hard 
that  he  froze  in  his  tracks  and  I just  kept  him  that  way,  me  grin- 
ning and  all,  ’till  the  sheriff  came  and  loaned  me  his  gun  to  shoot 
him.” 


From  my  lofty  position  as  a college  Junior  it  seemed  unthink- 
able that  I could  have  believed  the  incredible  story.  But  I had  just 
turned  six  that  spring,  and  was  as  yet  untouched  by  the  sophistica- 
tion of  first  grade.  Grandpa’s  story  was  gospel-truth  for  me.  Why 
shouldn’t  it  have  been?  He  was  my  Roland,  my  Arthur.  I could 
no  more  have  questioned  his  words  than  I could  have  rejected 
Father  Murphy’s  or  my  kindergarten  teacher’s. 


So  we  spent  the  long  summer  evenings,  my  grandfather  and 
I,  re-living  the  episode  of  the  bear,  while  keeping  the  fast-spreading 
violets  within  some  sort  of  bounds,  caring  for  the  late  June  roses, 
and  weeding  the  beds  of  red  and  yellow  poppies.  The  evenings 
grew  shorter  and  shorter;  the  carnations,  the  gladioli,  even  the 
prettiest  of  the  perpetual  flags  withered  away  until  only  the  yellow 
and  brown  chrysanthemums  were  left  to  decorate  the  kitchen 
table.  And  by  now  I was  going  to  school — and  more  than  that — 
to  the  first  grade.  I loved  every  minute  of  it,  the  opening  catechism 
lesson,  the  daily  arithmetic  drills,  but  especially  the  closing  story 
hour  where  I had  my  first  fascinating  encounters  with  Ali  Baba, 
King  Arthur,  and  Paul  Bunyan. 


Grandpa  and  I still  held  our  evening  excursions  in  the  back- 
yard but  the  garden  ritual  was  gradually  changing.  With  all  the 
cruelty  of  a six-year-old  I insisted  on  repeating  to  him  the  stories 
. d heard  at  school  that  day.  The  bear  legend  grew  wilder  as  my 
store  of  school-tales  increased  and  Grandpa  even  began  to  add  new 
stories  of  an  even  more  heroic  nature  to  his  repertoire.  This  last 
desperate  try  succeeded,  for  a while,  for  no  hero  of  Sister’s  could 
match  his  astonishing  achievements. 


But  one  day  Sister  read  a new  story  to  us — a legend  of  a new 
hero  called  Davy  Crockett.  With  utter  disbelief  at  first  I listened 
as  Davy  Crockett  encountered  a ferocious  bear ; but  there  was  the 
undeniable  proof — Davy  had  grinned  down  a bear  before  Grandpa 
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had  even  been  born! 


On  my  way  home  from  school  that  day  I prayed  that  Grandpa 
wouldn’t  be  home  for  the  long-established  ritual.  Once  in  a while 
he  met  a friend  and  was  late  for  supper,  as  my  father  explained 
it  to  me.  Then  for  some  reason  my  mother  would  be  angry  and 
refuse  to  let  me  help  him  in  the  garden  when  he  got  home,  though 
it  seemed  to  me  he  needed  it  most  then.  But  this  evening  Grandpa 
was  home  and  mother  was  laughing  at  one  of  his  jokes  when  I 
came  in.  I received  this  usually  good  omen  with  a sinking  spirit; 
there  was  no  hope  that  mother  would  call  off  our  nightly  visit  to 
the  garden. 

And  indeed  after  dinner  it  was  mother  who  suggested  it. 
“Jenny!”  Her  voice  caught  me  before  I could  escape  to  my  room. 
“Don’t  you  want  to  help  your  grandfather  tonight?  We’re  supposed 
to  have  a quick  freeze  so  I want  you  to  get  the  last  chrysanthe- 
mums in.”  Unable  to  think  up  a good  excuse  I reluctantly  fol- 
lowed Grandpa  outside. 

There  were  only  a few  “mums”  left,  and  even  these  deter- 
mined stragglers  were  brown  and  their  leaves  curled  at  the  edges. 
As  we  gathered  them.  Grandpa  cutting  with  short  quick  strokes 
while  I followed  and  held  them,  he  made  several  attempts  at 
conversation.  I knew  he  was  hinting  for  me  to  beg  for  a story  but 
I stubbornly  kept  quiet.  He  tried  more  pointed  remarks.  “You 
know,  Jenny  these  flowers  remind  me  of  the  ones  your  grandma 
and  I had  in  Hartford — before  the  bear  dug  them  all  up.  He  really 
ruined  our  garden.” 

I didn’t  answer  and  kept  my  eyes  cast  down.  “Don’t  you  want 
to  hear  about  the  bear,  Jenny?”  he  bravely  implored.  I’d  never 
noticed  before  how  his  voice  quavered. 

“No,  Grandpa.”  I answered  tearfully — I wanted  to  run  but 
felt  too  ashamed  to  do  anything.  He  fingered  the  garden  scissors 
nervously,  his  lined  face  looking  shamed  and  almost  apologetic 
when  he  said  weakly,  “You  always  like  me  to  tell  it.  Why  don’t 
you  want  to  hear  it  now?” 

Perhaps  he  had  sensed  my  answer  even  before  I blurted  it 
out,  “Grandpa,  Sister  read  us  about  Davy  Crockett.  He  grinned 
down  a bear” — I glanced  at  his  gaunt  hands  as  they  now  put  the 
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scissors  to  the  last  brown  chrysanthemum  with  an  unnatural,  tired 
motion — then  added  a feeble  “too.”  But  the  flower  toppled  and 
Grandpa  straightened  slowly  though  not  all  the  way.  He  dragged 
toward  the  house  leaving  the  brown  flower  lying  dormant  on  the 
ground.  Frightened  and  ashamed  I watched  his  bent  back  retreat- 
ing from  the  garden. 

“Grandpa,”  I almost  screamed,  “tell  me  about  the  bear.”  A 
thin,  tired  voice  answered  from  the  bent  figure.  “Not  now  Jenny. 
This  night  air  is  getting  too  chilly  for  my  rheumatism.”  And  he 
walked  on  into  the  house. 

Grandpa  stayed  with  us  until  after  Christmas  but  he  kept  to 
his  room  most  of  the  time.  He  didn’t  even  go  up  the  street  to  see 
his  friends  anymore.  Then,  in  January,  complaining  of  the  cold 
weather,  he  asked  to  go  stay  with  my  Uncle  George  in  California, 
although  the  previous  winter  he  had  instantly  squelched  such  sug- 
gestions. It  wasn’t  long  till  we  heard  he’d  been  put  into  a rest  home 
there;  for,  as  Aunt  Maria  wrote,  “he  was  just  getting  too  old  and 
too  hard  to  care  for.” 

Restlessly  I stirred  in  the  car.  The  close  atmosphere,  com- 
bined with  the  cigarette  smoke,  was  making  it  more  uncomfortable 
there  than  in  the  flower-laden  funeral  home.  Judy  had  fallen  asleep 
on  her  mother’s  lap  by  now  and  had  thrown  her  bear  down  on  the 
floor.  With  almost  a touch  of  reverence  I went  over  and  sat  the 
bear  up  under  a near-by  wreath  of  dark-yellow  chrysanthemums, 
before  I knelt  down  to  pray  for  Grandpa’s  soul. 
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Crash!  My  castle  fell  to  the  earth, 

And  landing  there. 

Displayed  its  worth. 

Flimsy  foundations  made  of  air 
Could  not  hold  such  a structure  there! 


• Marian  O’Brien 
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This  is  the  singer’s  place: 

To  stand  in  the  spindrift  beauty  of  the  snow-storm, 
Suspended  slave  to  beauty’s  warm  imperium; 

To  stand  in  the  gem-like  wonder  of  the  lace  screen; 
To  let  it  wash  the  world’s  mask 
From  his  face. 

This  is  the  singer’s  task: 

To  snatch  at  the  strange  affinity  and 
To  call  it  by  its  only  name; 

To  catch  at  once  the  torment  and  the  joy; 

To  stand  in  the  cold  burning  challenge 
Of  the  lace  screen, 

To  feel  his  way  through  the  orderly  confusion 
Of  the  snow-storm. 

This  is  the  singer’s  place  and  task: 

To  stand  as  a child 

In  the  spindrift  mysteries  of  creation. 

To  stand  and  sing 
Shiny-faced  carillons  of  joy! 


• Kay  Leitner 
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The  Challenge 


Ann  Banfield 


Listening,  she  stood  by  the 
window  in  the  safety  of  the 
house.  Outside  the  crickets  were 
everywhere  warm  and  close,  and 
they  reached  across  the  dark- 
ness to  her  with  their  cricket 
melodies  to  make  the  night, 


from  where  she  was,  seem  warm  and  close,  too.  They  were  snowy 
crickets,  and  she  knew  that  beyond  they  moved  pale  and  lumin- 
ously fragile  against  the  bark  of  the  trees.  Then  they  ceased  as  he 
passed,  and  in  the  hush  he  came  softly  into  the  kitchen  behind 
her  and  whispered  once  in  the  darkness  “Come”. 

She  started.  An  ominous  puff  of  rain  wind  brushed  past  the 
window,  prophesying  storm,  and  she  started  again  as  she  protested. 


“Shh!”  he  warned,  “we’re  going  to  climb  the  water  tower.” 

“But  no  one  else  has  ever  climbed  it.”  She  was  running  through 
the  door,  close  behind  him.  The  dog  was  with  him,  reading  with 
his  nose  the  air’s  message  and  worrying  the  path  with  frantic 
forays  into  the  surrounding  darkness. 

“Yes,  no  one  else  has  ever  climbed  it!” 

She  followed  him  like  a shadow  across  the  yard.  A strange 
shadow  she  was:  the  gold  of  her  hair  momentarily  glimmered  as 
they  passed  under  the  streaming  light  from  a window  like  a firefly 
against  a summer  sky,  while  his  only  gleamed  more  darkly.  She 
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trembled  as  they  crossed  the  same  fields  through  whose  golden 
grasses  she  loved  to  race,  light-hearted,  in  the  sunlight,  leaping  hay 
bundles  after  him  in  laughing  games  of  Follow-the-leader  and 
Dare.  But  even  then  the  flashing  tower,  whose  silver  the  sun’s 
touch  sometimes  changed  to  gold,  cast  its  shadow  across  their 
games,  and  he  cried,  “Oh,  I wonder  what’s  at  the  top?” 

“Father  said  a man  fell  and  died  when  they  were  building  it.” 

“I  wonder  how  far  he  could  see  from  up  there!” 

Now  the  tower  was  invisible  ahead  in  the  darkness.  As  their 
footsteps  rustled  through  the  grass,  the  crickets  ceased  chirping, 
and  their  songlessness  gripped  her  heart. 

“Oh,  but  it’s  so  dark  to  see,”  she  breathed,  panting  to  keep 
apace  with  him,  like  the  young  doe  that  had  raced  behind  the 
velvet-antlered  buck  across  the  meadow  toward  the  pond  earlier 
at  dusk.  The  ground  was  no  longer  warm  and  comforting  beneath 
her  feet;  the  dew  made  them  cold  and  damp.  They  passed  from 
the  open  blackness  of  the  meadow  to  the  deeper  gloom  of  the  path 
that  snaked  beside  the  hawthorn  thicket.  Once  a night  animal  fled 
noisily  as  they  approached,  leaving  the  thicket  in  a flurry  of  sound, 
and  the  hound  was  after  it  like  an  echo.  They  could  hear  his 
musical  baying  grow  faint  in  the  distance,  changing  in  pitch  from 
bass  to  high.  The  night  sky  was  ominously  silent  but  the  breeze 
that  blew  cool  and  soothing  across  her  moist  forehead  warned  her 
back  with  that  message  of  rain.  A chorus  of  frogs  ahead  announced 
the  pond,  and,  closer,  they  breathed  the  dank,  marshy  odor  of 
decaying  algae  and  musky  swamp  flowers.  The  ground  became 
soggy  and  spongy.  The  frogs  stopped  and  an  owl  screeched,  filling 
the  air  with  loud  and  tremulous  reverberations.  Suddenly  there 
loomed  above  them  the  silent  silver  tower.  They  stopped. 

“I’m  afraid,”  she  pleaded. 

He  laughed.  He  spoke  in  a whisper  too,  but  in  their  aloneness 
it  seemed  as  if  his  voice  filled  the  silence  like  the  owl’s  and  she 
longed  for  the  crickets’  cheerful  song. 

“I’m  going  up.”  He  turned  and  walked  to  the  base  of  the  tower, 
where  he  began  inching  himself  up  the  cross-bars  till  he  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 
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“Wait!”  He  paused  while  she  ran  trembling  to  the  silver  bars 
and  pulled  herself  up  the  cold  metal.  He  turned  once  to  draw  her 
across  the  space  between  the  two  x-formed  bars  to  the  place  on 
the  ladder  behind  him.  His  face  was  hid  in  the  shadows  while  he 
warned,  “Don’t  look  behind.” 

The  rungs  were  cold  and  painful  against  the  soles  of  her  feet 
as  she  pulled  herself  up  with  moist  hands.  She  wished  he  would 
turn  and  look  at  her;  she  wanted  to  feel  his  deep  eyes  peer  into 
hers,  but  there  was  only  the  back  of  his  dark  head.  She  followed 
dizzily  with  the  cool  breeze  comforting  her  and  the  crickets  behind 
and  beneath  her  began  to  chirp  again  and  the  frogs  chorused  but 
she  dared  not  look  behind  nor  beneath  but  only  follow.  Then  he 
turned  to  her  in  the  darkness  from  the  little  platform  and  reached 
and  drew  her  to  him  and  they  both  stood  and  looked  over  the 
railing.  Beneath  them  were  the  dark  tops  of  the  trees  and  the  dark 
fields,  illumined  fitfully  by  flashes  of  lightning.  The  pond  gleamed 
silver  to  the  southwest  and  the  air  was  fresh.  High  above  the  land 
they  saw  what  the  cricket  never  saw,  what  only  the  night-flying 
owl  saw.  She  breathed  a sigh  of  relief:  as  long  as  he  was  there 
before  her  she  could  follow,  she  could  look. 

“Some  day  I’m  going  to  build  a house  high  on  a hill,”  he  said 
to  the  night  and  the  land  beneath.  The  rumble  of  thunder  answered 
and  echoed  threateningly  in  the  southwest:  rain. 

“Can  I live  there  too?” 

“High  on  a hill  above  all  these  lands  that  will  be  mine,”  he 
continued  in  answer  to  the  night.  Above  them  the  sky  was  cloudy, 
but  to  the  east  myriads  of  stars  filled  the  blackness;  and  their 
eternal  number  and  scintillations  made  it  seem  as  if  the  two  were 
alone  in  the  night  and  the  night  was  theirs. 

“Listen!  It  sounds  like  Mike’s  treed  something.”  She  listened 
and  heard  the  far-away,  muffled  rapidity  of  his  barking. 

Now  he  was  moving  on  the  thin  ledge  around  the  tower  till 
he  appeared  again  on  her  other  side.  He  gazed  up  to  where  the 
rest  of  the  tower  rose  conically  into  a peak  and  the  rest  of  the 
ladder  rose  clinging  to  its  side. 

“Wait,”  he  ordered,  “I  want  to  carve  my  name  on  the  top.”  She 
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followed  him  with  her  eyes  clinging  to  his  dark  shape  as  it  ascended 
the  silver  ladder.  Sometimes  in  her  giddiness  he  seemed  to  her  to 
be  lying  face  down  on  the  ladder,  sometimes  suspended  from  it 
horizontally.  He  reached  the  top  and,  paralyzed,  she  watched  him 
bend  intently  over  the  silver  summit  on  hands  and  knees,  inscrib- 
ing his  name.  He  sat  up  and  looked  around.  Then  slowly,  carefully, 
he  rose  to  his  full  height,  his  legs  straddling  the  sloping  sides. 
Lifting  his  head  to  receive  the  first  drops  of  cold  rain,  he  stood 
poised  for  one  awful  moment  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  tower. 

Turning  completely  around  with  her  back  now  to  the  lands 
below,  she  released  the  last  clutch  of  her  backward  stretched  arm. 
Suddenly  all  the  fear  that  had  been  dammed  up  inside  her,  that 
had  frozen  her  heart  and  her  voice,  broke  and  overflowed  and 
released  her.  Straining  close  to  the  tower  and  up,  she  cried  out  as 
the  first  drops  of  rain  struck  her  face,  “Look  down,  come  down, 
oh,  hurry,  hurry!”  Far  below  the  dog  was  panting  and  scratching 
at  the  base  of  the  tower.  And  the  boy  started  and  looked  behind, 
silhouetted  against  the  lightninged  sky,  and  then  in  the  crash  of 
thunder  he  slipped  and  fell,  hurtling  past  her  in  the  cold,  wet 
darkness,  never  crying  out.  The  dog  howled  and  its  wail  filled  the 
air  with  loud  and  tremulous  reverberations.  The  next  flash  of 
lightning  revealed  the  wet  and  shining  tower  cone,  empty,  and 
then  she  was  alone  in  the  darkness. 


♦ 


Twice  a year  are  trees  in  bloom 
Once  with  flowers,  once  with  snow. 
The  golden  web  upon  the  loom. 

As  round  and  round  the  seasons  glow, 
Turns  once  on  violets,  once  on  gold 
Of  fruit  in  trees  of  silver  gray. 

The  children  laugh,  the  sun  grows  old. 
The  winds  of  song  ring  down  the  day. 


• Nancy  Schmitz 
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Sharon  Hale 


A Snopes,  Not  A Snopes 


o populate  his  fictitious  Yocknapatawpha 
County  in  Mississippi,  William  Faulkner 
has  created  several  families  that  live 
throughout  his  works.  One  of  the  most  de- 
spicable of  them  all  is  the  Snopes  family, 
characterized  by  dishonesty,  greed,  selfish- 
ness, and  craftiness.  Faulkner  wrote  a 
whole  series  of  stories  entitled  The  Hamlet 
in  which  he  expounds  their  contemptible  qualities.  However,  there 
is  one  short  story  about  the  Snopeses  that  was  not  included  in  that 
series,  the  story  of  “Barn  Burning,”  probably  became  the  reader’s 
sympathy  for  the  boy  would  be  foreign  to  the  cold  contempt 
aroused  by  the  Snopeses  who  people  The  Hamlet. 

“Barn  Burning”  is  the  story  of  Ab  Snopes,  a former  horse 
thief,  who  now  works  as  a hired  man  on  other  people’s  farms  to 
support  his  family,  which  consists  of  his  wife  and  her  sister,  Flem 
Snopes,  the  oldest  boy  and  principal  character  of  the  short  story 
“Spotted  Horses,”  twin  girls,  and  “Colonel  Sartoris”  (Sarty)  Snopes, 
the  youngest  boy.  Ab  is  embittered  and  envious  of  his  employers’ 
more  comfortable  state  of  life,  so  at  each  farm  he  becomes  pro- 
voked at  his  employer  and  burns  his  barn  during  the  night,  then 
hires  himself  out  at  another  farm  and  moves  his  family  with  him. 
At  Major  de  Spain’s  elegant  farm,  Sarty  decides  that  he  can  stand 
this  type  of  existence  no  longer.  When  his  father  goes  to  burn  the 
barn,  Sarty  runs  to  de  Spain  and  alerts  him;  then  he  keeps  on 
running  away  from  home,  away  from  the  Snopes  family. 

When  I finished  reading  “Barn  Burning”  the  first  question  that 
came  to  my  mind  was,  why  is  Sarty  different  from  the  others? 
Why  is  he  the  one  who  finally  defies  his  father,  in  fact  the  only 
one  who  could  go  against  him?  To  answer  my  question  I had  to  go 
back  and  study  each  member  of  the  family. 
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Sartys  older  brother  and  two  sisters  offer  no  criticism  of 
their  father’s  way  of  living.  They  conform  completely  to  his  ideas. 
In  describing  them  Faulkner  often  uses  animalistic  terms:  More 
that  once  he  describes  the  sisters  as  big,  bovine,  and  lazy.  And  he 
refers  to  the  older  brother  as  constantly  chewing  tobacco,  “chewing 
with  that  steady,  curious,  sidewise  motion  of  cows.”  Immediately 
before  the  scene  where  Sarty  rebels  and  reports  his  father,  Faulk- 
ner refers  to  the  brother  and  the  sisters  as  cows;  perhaps  he  was 
trying  to  show  that  Sarty  was  using  his  intellect  and  acting  as  a 
complete  man,  whereas  his  brother  and  sisters  were  following  their 
instincts,  acting  only  as  animals. 

Even  the  father,  Abner,  is  an  animal.  In  describing  Ab,  Faulk- 
ner pictures  him  with  “the  formal  coat  of  broadcloth  which  had 
once  been  black  but  which  had  now  that  friction-glazed  greenish 
cast  of  the  bodies  of  old  house  flies . . . the  lifted  hand  like  a curled 
claw.”  This  comparison  to  a house  fly  identifies  him  with  an  old 
pest  having  no  regard  for  anyone  else,  which  by  cleaning  itself 
spreads  harmful  germs  for  others.  In  another  place  Faulkner  de- 
scribes Ab  as  having  a “wolflike  independence.” 

The  parents  are  responsible  for  forming  the  characters  of  their 
children.  Ab’s  wife  did  not  always  agree  with  him,  but  she  always 
gave  in  to  him.  So  through  their  father’s  example  the  children 
were  educated. 

Faulkner  builds  up  the  father’s  character  through  descriptions 
of  his  physical  appearance  as  well  as  through  his  actions.  Ab  is 
“small  and  wiry,”  “a  shape  black,  flat,  and  bloodless  as  though 
cut  from  tin.”  His  eyes  are  “pebble-colored”  like  cold,  hard  rock. 
Abner  Snopes  appeared  as  a horse  thief  in  The  Unvanquished;  he 
was  in  the  Civil  War  but  only  for  booty:  “It  meant  nothing  or  less 
than  nothing  to  him  if  it  were  enemy  booty  or  his  own.”  During 
the  war  he  was  crippled  with  a permanent  limp,  but  under  degrad- 
ing circumstances:  “A  Confederate  provost’s  man’s  musket  ball 
had  taken  him  in  the  heel  on  a stolen  horse.” 

Sarty  senses  but  does  not  understand  that  his  father  is  full 
of  hatred  and  bitterness,  to  such  an  intense  extent  that  he  wants 
to  destroy  or  at  least  hurt  everyone  who  has  anything  better  than 
he  has  (and  he  has  nothing).  He  resents  the  fact  that  he  must  work 
for  other  men.  Faulkner  illustrates  this  fact  in  “Barn  Burning”  in 
the  scene  where  the  father  has  taken  Sarty  with  him  to  pay  a visit 
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to  “The  man  that  aims  to  begin  to-morrow  owning  (him)  body 
and  soul  for  the  next  eight  months.”  He  had  silently  and  mercilessly 
dirtied  the  $100  blond  rug,  imported  from  France,  in  the  front 
hall  with  droppings  he  had  gathered  on  the  sole  of  his  boot  before 
entering,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  Negro  house  servants.  He  then 
left  and  as  Sarty  watched: 


His  father  stopped  at  the  top  of  the  steps  and  scraped  his  boot 
clean  on  the  edge  of  it.  At  the  gate  he  stopped  again.  He  stood 
for  a moment,  planted  stiffly  on  the  stiff  foot,  looking  back  at 
the  house.  “Pretty  and  white,  ain’t  it?”  he  said.  “That’s  sweat. 
Nigger  sweat.  Maybe  it  ain’t  white  enough  yet  to  suit  him. 
Maybe  he  wants  to  mix  some  white  sweat  with  it.” 


Throughout  the  stories  Faulkner  describes  similarities  between 
Sarty  and  his  father  in  physical  characteristics  and  at  the  same 
time  points  out  spiritual  differences.  Sarty  too  is  “small  and  wiry” 
with  eyes  “grey  and  wild  as  storm  scud.”  Although  both  have  grey 
eyes,  the  way  the  boy^s  are  described  gives  them  a restlessness 
and  feeling,  whereas  the  father’s  are  hard  and  unfeeling. 

Sometimes  Sarty  shows  signs  of  being  converted  to  his  father’s 
ways  of  thinking,  the  animalistic  instinct  of  the  “Survival  of  the 
Fittest,”  and  “Kill  or  Be  Killed,”  and  no  respect  for  authority.  For 
example,  after  Ab  had  completely  ruined  the  dirty  rug,  which  was 
brought  to  him  to  be  washed,  by  “cleaning”  it  with  harsh  lye. 
Major  de  Spain,  the  rug’s  owner,  punished  him  by  charging  him 
twenty  bushels  of  corn  against  his  crop  to  pay  for  the  damage. 
After  the  Major  had  pronounced  the  punishment  and  left  them, 
Sarty  rushed  to  his  father  and  cried: 

You  done  the  best  you  could!  If  he  wanted  hit  done  different 
why  didn’t  he  wait  and  tell  you  how?  He  won’t  git  no  twenty 
bushels!  He  won’t  get  none!  We’ll  gether  hit  and  hide  hit! 

I kin  watch.  . . . 

Sarty  wanted  to  admire  his  father.  As  far  as  he  knew  his 
father  had  been  a professional  horse  trader  before  the  war  and  then 
he  was  a “brave”  soldier  in  Colonel  Sartoris’s  cavalry.  In  the 
opening  scene  of  the  story  where  Ab  was  being  tried  by  the  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  having  burned  his  last  employer’s  barn,  Sarty  re- 
ferred to  the  former  employer  as  “Our  enemy”  because  “He’s  my 
father.”  Even  at  the  end  of  the  story  after  Sarty  has  alerted 
de  Spain  to  the  fact  that  his  father  is  going  to  burn  the  barn,  as 
soon  as  he  hears  the  pistol  shots  he  cries  out  “Pap,  Pap!”  Then 
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again,  later,  he  changed  his  cry  to  “Father,  Father!”  Perhaps  Faulk- 
ner was  trying  to  show  us  that  the  “Pap”  the  boy  rebeled  against 
and  hated  was  the  only  father  he  had  and  the  one  he  wanted  to 
and  did  admire  and  love. 

But  Sarty  seemed  to  be  able  to  sense  the  insecurity  of  their 
life  and  the  security  that  others  possessed.  He  still  had  a child’s 
mind  that  was  innocent  and  unformed  and  greatly  influenced. 
When  he  saw  Major  de  Spain’s  mansion  for  the  first  time,  he 
didn’t  react  the  way  his  father  wanted  him  to  react;  he  appreciated 
its  beauty.  Faulkner  tells  us  that  his  heart  surged  with  “peace  and 
joy”  upon  seeing  the  house  “which  he  could  even  want  but  without 
envy,  without  sorrow,  certainly  never  with  that  ravening  and 
jealous  rage  which  unknown  to  him  walked  in  the  ironlike  black 
coat  before  him.” 

The  whole  story  is  told  from  the  boy’s  point  of  view;  it  is 
through  his  not-yet-understanding  eyes  that  we  see  how  unhappy 
and  shabby  their  state  of  life  is  with  broken  beds  and  chairs,  a 
battered  lantern,  a worn  broom  and  “another”  two-room  unpainted 
house.  In  the  opening  scene  his  stomach  read  the  labels  on  the 
can  “not  from  the  lettering  which  meant  nothing  to  his  mind  but 
from  the  scarlet  devils  and  the  silver  curve  of  fish.” 

Sarty  resented  his  father’s  unbending  and  mercilessly  strict 
authority  over  him.  At  the  first  trial  when  Sarty  was  called  to 
testify  he  thought  to  himself  as  he  looked  at  his  father,  “He  aims 
for  me  to  lie  . . . and  I will  have  to  do  hit.”  Perhaps  because  the 
father  himself  has  no  respect  for  authority,  the  boy  doesn’t  always 
obey  him.  At  the  second  trial  scene  for  de  Spain  when  his  father 
tells  him  to  go  back  to  the  wagon : “He  did  not,  he  merely  retreated 
to  the  rear  of  the  room.”  This  little  incident  helps  to  prepare  us 
for  the  boy’s  complete  rebellion  at  the  end. 

Two  key  words  throughout  the  story  are  “grief”  and  despair.” 
Faulkner  uses  these  two  words  not  only  to  describe  Sarty’s  reac- 
tions to  his  father’s  actions,  but  also  to  his  mother’s.  Another  reason 
why  Sarty  is  different  from  the  Snopeses  is  that  he  inherited  more 
of  his  personality  from  his  mother’s  side.  It  was  his  mother  and 
her  sister  who  saved  money  to  buy  Sarty  a half-size  axe  for  Christ- 
mas. This  might  explain  why  Sarty  had  feeling  for  others.  And  in 
one  place  Faulkner  tells  us  that  Sarty  “worked  steadily  . . . with 
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an  industry  that  did  not  need  to  be  driven  nor  even  commanded 
twice,  he  had  this  from  his  mother.” 


Sarty  Snopes  is  a boy  to  be  admired.  He  had  to  make  a diffi- 
cult decision  and  he  had  to  suffer;  but  he  saw  evil  and  overcame 
it,  and  he  gained  a victory.  Even  if  he  is  of  the  “blood  which  he 
had  not  been  permitted  to  choose  for  himself”  he  is  not  one  of  the 
dishonest  members  of  the  Snopes  family. 

Like  all  Faulkner’s  stories,  “Barn  Burning”  is  typical  of 
America  and  American  people.  The  majority  of  his  characters  act 
only  according  to  their  instincts,  conforming  to  the  way  others  act, 
and  feeling  compelled  to  act  as  they  do.  Only  the  few  employ  their 
intellects  and  wills  to  choose  to  rebel  against  this  feeling  of  com- 
pulsion; but  these  are  greater  individuals.  They  are  acting  as 
rational  beings  and,  as  Sarty  at  the  end  of  the  story  could  tell  from 
the  heavens  and  the  birds  the  time  of  day  and  could  conquer  the 
cold  by  walking,  a rational  being  is  in  tune  with  nature  around  him 
and  it  in  turns  ministers  to  him. 


♦ 


Music  is  a response, 

A rhythm  in  the  mind 

Slipping  from  a beat 
Into  complexity 
And  then  resimplified. 

The  streets  are  full  of  music. 

The  diamond  glare  of  streetlights. 
Sonatas  of  winter  and  spring. 

Soft  jazz  is  music 

Slipping  down  cacophonic  sidewalks. 


• Nancy  Schmitz 
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^eiecrutlon 


I said  goodbye  to  the  magnolia  tree 
Standing  darkly  green  in  its  glory, 

Untarnished  by  foreknowledge 
Of  destruction.  Before  I was, 

It  had  been,  had  grown  tall  in  splendor, 

Sheltering  the  busyness  of  an  easier  day 
When  sensibility,  not  dulled  by  hard  labor. 

Had  a place  for  proper  appreciation. 

Fragile  white  were  its  blossoms. 

Turning  brown  at  a breath’s  touch, 

Velvetly  sensuous  against  the  waxy  leaves. 

The  black  green  candle  leaves 

That  fell  profusely,  marking  the  ground 

With  their  dark  brown.  Nothing  is  so  sadly. 

So  hopefully  dead,  as  dead  magnolia  leaves: 

From  candles  changed  to  flat-bottomed  boats 
To  float  in  puddles,  down  mysterious  bayous. 

“Those  old  leaves,  that  messy  tree,  so  much  bother,” 
Complained  the  indolent  usurpers 
Who  bought  the  place  when  everyone  had  gone  away 
And  it  could  no  longer  be  kept. 

Having  no  living  in  it,  only  memories. 

But  the  magnolia,  aloof  in  beauty. 

Left  to  its  dignity,  was  silent. 

And  they  chopped  it  down. 


• Nancy  Schmitz 


Kay  Leitner 


Angie 


M 


.Y  name  is  Angie  and  I’m  an 
art  student  and  like  jazz  so 
everyone  thinks  I’m  a beatnik 
but  I’m  not.  In  fact,  I have 
moments  when  I’m  positively 
literate.  I despise  labels,  any- 
way. My  best  friend,  Jan,  Janice 
Lee  for  long,  came  back  from  college  for  the  summer  and  an 
interesting  thing  happened.  She  fell,  like  wow — for  this  young 
objet  d’art  named  Johnny  Bates.  I had  an  interest  in  him,  too, 
purely  academic  of  course,  because  he  had  a facade  . . . well,  any- 
way I thought  I’d  stand  around  and  watch  the  thing  develop  and 
maybe  pick  up  the  pieces — who  knows? 


Like  I said,  and  forgive  me  if  I wax  poetic,  Johnny  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  beautiful.  It  was  man-beauty,  virile,  with  the 
dark  stubble  suppressed  yet  waiting  beneath  his  shaven  cheeks 
and  black  hair  springing  strong  in  a just  too  long  hair-cut,  the 
style  he  had  lived  with  in  the  Navy  and  reverted  to  now  as  a 
neo-civilian.  I don’t  imagine  it  had  ever  been  required  of  him  to 
be  profound  or  to  make  subtle  distinctions,  so  I figure  he  must 
have  grown  up  with  the  simple  conviction  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  people:  those  (mostly  women)  who  loved  him  on  sight 
and  the  rest  (mostly  men)  who  hated  his  guts.  And  he  didn’t 
seem  to  mind  one  bit.  At  least  that’s  the  way  I had  him  figured 
out. 


He  got  his  old  job  back  at  the  supermarket  just  by  walking 
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in  and  joking  with  the  manager  in  a not-too-grammatical  voice  that 
was  either  really  southern  hill-billy  or  a fair  imitation  based  on 
much  listened  to  country-western  music.  I know  because  I was 
there  and  happened  to  overhear. 

“You  knew  Fd  have  your  old  job  waiting  for  you,  Johnny.  A 
promise  is  a promise.  Besides  you’ll  be  good  for  business.  There 
haven’t  been  so  many  high  school  girls  ganging  up  in  here  since 
you  left.”  Mr.  Haggerty,  the  manager,  laughed,  kind  of  falsely,  I 
thought. 

“Why,  you  used  to  bawl  me  out  about  that,  Mr.  Haggerty. 
Said  it  was  my  fault  the  kids  clogged  up  the  store  and  never 
bought  more  than  five  pennies’  worth  of  gum  or  maybe  a movie 
magazine.”  Johnny  neither  bragged  nor  apologized.  He  grinned 
with  a good  nature  that  came  from  an  accomplished  resignation 
to  fact. 

“True,  but  pennies  add  up  and  it’s  better  to  sell  the  silly  mags 
than  have  ’em  go  out  of  date  on  the  stand.  Just  you  tie  on  an  apron 
and  get  over  to  counter  4.  Nice  to  have  you  back.”  They  shook 
hands  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

He  had  been  “back  at  the  old  stand”  almost  a month  when 
he  was  “discovered”  by  Jan  who  had  come  to  buy  some  toothpaste 
but  stayed  to  do  a double-take.  I had  walked  with  her  because  she 
wanted  company. 

She  actually  surprised  herself,  I think,  because  she  thought 
she  had  out-grown  all  that-sort-of-thing.  She  had  gone  two  years 
to  an  out-of-town  girls’  college  and  I guess  she  thought  it  had 
eliminated  all  traces  of  adolescent  heart  palpitation  and  other 
related  silliness  and  had  left  her  a sophisticated,  polished  young 
lady — poised  if  not  perfect,  neat  if  not  beautiful,  intelligent  if  not 
warm.  Maybe  that’s  just  the  way  I saw  her — Squaresville,  but,  I 
mean,  real  cerebral. 

So  this,  what  would  she  have  called  it,  inadvertant  admira- 
tion? was  unwelcome.  And  yet  a few  minutes  later  when  she  took 
the  change  from  his  hand  with  its  blunt,  dirty  fingernails  the  bad 
effect  of  which  were  totally  negatived  by  the  clearest,  bluest  eyes 
she  had  ever  looked  into  (she  told  me  all  this  later),  it  must  have 
come  to  her  with  the  force  of  a slap  in  the  face  why  God  had 
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created  them  male  and  female. 


“Need  help  with  that  package,  miss?”  Johnny  had  asked  satiri- 
cally, holding  out  to  her  the  tiny  brown  sack  with  the  toothpaste 
and  laughing  pleasantly.  Jan  laughed  too  but  I could  see  she  was 
strained  because  maybe  she  thought  he  was  flirting  or  else  maybe 
she  just  hoped  he  was  flirting  and  that  was  what  really  made  her 
uncomfortable.  But  she  didn’t  stop  to  analyze  her  feelings  to  me 
till  we  were  long  on  the  way  home.  She  was  too  busy  enjoying 
the  emotions  of  a girl  with  a crush.  Destination-Dreamsville,  I 
knew  the  place. 

It  didn’t  take  her  long  to  find  out  all  she  could  about  Johnny 
from  me  and  from  her  mother  who  had  known  him  before  he  went 
into  the  Navy  because  she  was  an  old  customer  at  the  store  and 
as  she  said,  “he  didn’t  have  a face  you’d  forget.”  The  rest  Janice 
picked  up  from  going  to  the  store  herself  and  keeping  her  eyes  and 
ears  open  while  she  shopped.  She  rationalized  the  whole  bit  on  the 
ground  that  she  needed  a diversion  and  an5^ay  college  hadn’t 
taught  her  everything.  Which  was  true,  I guess.  I never  saw  a girl 
with  more  labels  and  less  experimental  contact  with  things  in  my 
life.  As  far  as  I could  see  she  lived  in  the  abstract  and  no  cat  ever 
makes  the  scene  like  that,  especially  with  a physical  type  like 
Johnny  B.  I tried  to  tell  her. 

“Well,  I suppose  it  is  silly,”  she  said  and  her  big  brown  eyes 
were  dead  serious,  “but  I can’t  help  the  way  I feel  and  I don’t  see 
any  harm  in  appreciating  God’s  own  beauty  in  someone,  anyway. 
You’re  an  artist,  you  ought  to  understand  that.” 

“Sure,  if  that’s  all  there  is  to  it,  appreciate  your  head  off,  if 
you  can  see  any  percentage  in  it,”  I said. 

“Oh,  you’re  so,  so  . . 

“Mercenary?”  I suggested. 

“No,  material-minded  more,”  she  finished.  “Like  you  just 
existed  on  the  level  of  the  senses  or  something.” 

“Heavens!”  I said  as  if  I had  been  cut  to  the  quick.  Then,  I 
laughed  and  she  laughed,  too,  and  I said,  “Come  on,  let’s  go  to  the 
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grocery  store  and  appreciate  God’s  beauty  some  more.  Besides,  I 
have  to  buy  some  bread  for  my  barren  table.” 

“You’re  a nut!”  she  said  which  made  me  all  happy  again. 

One  day  Jan  asked  me  another  version  of  the  same  question 
she  had  been  asking  since  she’d  been  home  and  I didn’t  have  to  be 
Sigmund  Freud  to  figure  out  what  was  eating  her. 

“Do  you  suppose  he’s  conceited?  He  must  have  lots  of  girls. 
And,  Angie,  even  if  he  did  ask  me  for  a date  what  would  we  talk 
about?  He  never  went  to  college  and  I could  never  act  like  I didn’t. 
Besides  he’ll  never  ask  me  and  if  he  did  I don’t  think  I could 
accept  anyway  because  it  would  be  almost  like  a pick-up  and  . . .” 

“Cut  it  out,  you’re  breaking  my  heart,”  I said,  and  she  was  too 
but  I can  be  cynical  when  I want.  “Also,  you’re  being  theoretical 
again.  Until  he  asks  you,  U he  asks  you,  there’s  no  problem.  You 
know,  you  could  just  forget  the  whole  thing.  It  reads  like  a cut-rate 
Romeo  and  Juliet  script  anyway.” 

“I  have  to  agree  with  you  there,”  she  said. 

“Still,  you  have  opened  an  interesting  area  of  speculation,” 
I added.  “Now  if  I had  a date  with  one  John  Bates  (of  which  there 
is  no  danger  because  I am  no  Liz  Taylor)  I wouldn’t  worry  about 
words.  Dig? 

And  I touched  the  right  worry-wrinkle  that  time  because  Jan 
got  this  funny  scared  look  on  her  face  which  being  a kindred 
female  I knew  how  to  interpret.  The  idea  of  prolonged  physical 
proximity  (as  they  term  it  in  some  ethics  books)  with  any  attrac- 
tive male  specimen  really  is  frightening  especially  when  that’s  all 
they  are — attractive  male  specimens. 

I said,  “Yea  and  verily,  there  is  no  telling  how  often  my  own 
innocence  has  been  preserved  because  I am  passionate  and  ugly 
and  not  passionate  and  lovely.” 

She  giggled,  which  is  one  reason  I prize  my  vulgarity,  that 
people  take  it  for  a sense  of  humor  and  some  of  my  most  intimate 
utterances  go  out  in  a screen  of  laughter. 

Well,  the  up-shot  of  that  summer  was  that  nothing  came  of 
it  which  anyone  but  confession  magazine  writers  would  have  seen 
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at  the  start.  They  would  have  Jan  seduced  by  John  or  John 
spurned  by  Jan  or  any  one  of  a thousand  provocative  switches.  As 
for  me,  I like  what  happened  just  as  well  as  anything.  Janice  Lee 
went  back  to  school,  having  been  harmlessly  diverted,  and,  what- 
do-you-know,  I went  back  to  the  store  about  a month  later  to  get 
some  fruit  for  a still-life  of  all  things,  and  Johnny  Bates,  counter  4, 
stacked  my  groceries  with  his  own  two  hands  but  there  was  a gleam 
as  of  gold  from  his  third  finger  left.  I suppose  I stared  but  he  must 
have  been  used  to  that.  He  just  flashed  his  white  teeth  and  I went 
home  and  drew  the  best  darn  sketch  I had  ever  done  with  him  as 
subject.  It  was  so  absorbing  I forgot  all  about  the  still-life,  and 
later  I had  to  eat  all  the  fruit  myself. 


It  is  a child’s  game,  tug  of  war. 

The  pricking  rope  . . . 

“But  who  will  ready  the  house?” 

. . . Burns  raw  red  marks  on  tender  hands. 
Martha  strains  to  an  ancient  chant, 

“Earn  thy  bread  by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow.” 
Her  sister,  opposite,  quickly  tired, 

ICnots  her  length  of  hemp  around  a tree. 

In  joy,  she  stoops  to  rest. 

Her  thoughts  all  hum  to  a newer  tune  . . . 

“Not  by  bread  alone  does  man  live  . . .” 

Their  game  goes  by  default. 

“Mary  has  chosen  the  better  part.” 

But  the  battle  begun  in  Bethany 

Still  rages,  O my  Bread,  in  this  human  heart. 


♦ 


(A  Communion  Prayer) 


oming. 


• Kay  Leitner 
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